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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Bible 
Communism. 


Perfectionism. Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system Biste ComMuUNISM 
or CompLex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some o! 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. It 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle a* 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


Community of property extends just as fara 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 





I say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street-— 


That he, and we, and all men move 
Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue sky above: 


That doubt and trouble, fear and pain 
And anguish, ali are sorrows vain : 
That death itself shall not remain: 


That weary deserts we may tread, 

A dreary labyrinth may thread, 

Through dark ways underground be led: 
Yet, if we will one Guide obey, 


The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day. 


And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All jn our Father’s house at last. 

And ere thou leave him, say thou this, 
Yet one word more: they only miss 
The winning of that final bliss, 


Who will not count it true that Love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above, 
And that in it we live and move. 


And one thing further make him know— 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego— 
Despite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife— 
That this is blessing, this is life. 
—Archbishop Trench. 


KEY TO COMMUNISM. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N 
HRIST’S answer to the question of the 
Sadducees concerning marriage in the 
resurrection, brings to view the central idea 
that should be kept in mind in all our dealings 
with the subject of social relations. He said, 
“Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures nor 
the power of God.” The Power or Gop is 
what must be thoroughly understood and ap- 
preciated, by those who would understand the 
social state of heaven. 
The introduction of the power of God makes 
a totally different problem of society from that 
which exists in the Sadducean point of view ; 
and people who do not understand that power, 
will find a thousand things difficult and impossi- 
ble, that persons who do know the power of 
God, find perfectly feasible. A company of 
persons who recognize the fact that Jesus 
Christ is in them, and who really become the 


mediums of that spirit which in him manifest- 


ed such wonders of righteousness in soul and 
body, can organize society on principles en- 
tirely different from those which seem essential 
to persons who recognize nothing but human 
understanding and human will. As sound 
reasoners we expect results in any case pro- 
portionate to the cause, and here is a cause 
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beyond human will—the power of God. It 
would be impossible to carry out the social 
principles of heaven with merely human power. 
To undertake to establish such arrangements 
as exist there, without the spirit that reigns 
there, would be chimerical, and result in mis- 
erable failure. To make any such attempt 
hopeful and safe, persons must snow the power 
of God as Christ knew it, and as it is known 
in heaven and the resurrection world. 

By due consideration we may discern the 
significance of Christ’s language and idea as 
applied to the particular matter propounded 
by the Sadducees. Their case was that of a 
woman who had in succession seven husbands ; 
and the question was, whose wife she should 
be in the resurrection. They could not con- 
ceive of a state of the human heart and affec- 
tions other than that to which they were ac- 
customed in this world,—that which would lay 
claim to the woman and quarrel about owner- 
ship ; and on this conception they founded their 
argument against the idea of there being any 
resurrection. Though death severs people 
from most articles of property, it is evident 





. that in the case of married men and women 


going into the eternal state, unless their hearts 
are entirely changed, there is one kind of 
property that will even pass death. Without 
a very radical transformation of the hearts of 
those seven men, on coming into the eternal 
world and finding the woman who had been 
wife to them severally, each would feel as he 
did in this world, that she was his property, 
and would be disposed to assert his special 
claim. So argued the Sadducees ; and Christ, 
in view of the crude notions which they as- 
sumed from a state of heart that they sup- 
posed to be inseparable from humanity, said 
to them, “ Ye do err, not knowing the Scrip- 
tures and the power of God.” 

But how can this new force be applied to 
solve the social problem ?—Whoever  under- 
stands the power of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ, will see at once that he could remove 
selfishness from the hearts of the seven men, 
so that there would be no disposition in them 
to claim the woman. The power of God on 
the day of Pentecost produced exactly that 
effect in reference to ali other kinds of prop - 
erty, and why should it be thought incredible that 
the same power should take away the selfish 
love that claims ownership of persons? Christ 
evidently meant, in his answer to the Sadducees, 
that those who understand the power of God 
will see, that the presence of his Spirit in the 
hearts of those who are counted worthy to ob- 
tain the resurrection state, will expel from them 
every thing that would make them claim and 
quarrel about personal ownership. 

The dreadful difficulty that rises right up in 
the common imagination, in reference to 
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community of property, is the natural selfish- | 


ness of the human heart. Suppose you place 
in the midst of a company some valuable thing, 
and say to them, It belongs to all. Now, says 
the worldly imagination, they will inevitably 
fall to grabbing and quarreling,—jealousy and 
mischief will be the result. Or supposing that 
they are too civilized for open quarrel, there 
will yet be great difficulty in disposing of the 
matter,—the question of precedence and other 
delicate points will have to be settled with disa- 
greeable pushing. But suppose these persons 
really and truly have such a heart as Paul de- 
scribes in his definition of charity—one that 
envieth not and seeketh not its own; suppose 
that they have been trained under the spirit 
and grace of God, so that they look not every 
man on his own wealth, but every man on the 
wealth of another. “Ah! that,” you say, 
“alters the case. To be sure there would be 
no difficulty in such a state as that ; where all 
were sincerely disposed to prefer each other’s 
rights and claims there could be no jealousy 
or quarreling. But such a people as that is 
impossible! no such thing can be.” Do you 
not believe there is such a people in heaven? 
and how do you know but there can be such in 
this world? We believe that Jesus Christ came 
into this world on purpose to make people of 
this sort, and to establish a society of this de- 
scription ; and if we believe in the power of 
God over the human heart, to abolish selfish- 
ness and make persons seek not their own, 
but look every one on the things of another, 
then we can believe that community of prop- 
erty will not be the occasion of dispute and 
jealousy. But evidently the only way for us to 
remove this mountain that stands so firm in 
the imagination of mankind, is by honest faith 
in the power of God. 


THE SECOND ADVENT: 
oR, 


WHAT DO THE SCRIPTURES TEACH RESPECTING 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, THE END OF 
THE WORLD, THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 
AND THE GENERAL JUDGMENT? 

{A treatise by the late ALpHEus CrosBy, eminent Professor of 


Philology and author of many Greek Text Books ; Originally pub- 
lished in 1850.] 





The generation addressed by our Savior and his 
Apostles has long been humbered with the genera- 
tions that have passed away. The men who com- 
posed it have all been lying in their graves nearly 
two thousand years. The events, therefore, which, 
according to the declarations of the Savior and the 
expectations of the Apostles, were to be fulfilled 
before that generation should pass away, must 
have long since taken place. No prediction of our 
Savior can have failed of its fulfillment within the 
predicted time ; and any expectation of its fulfill- 
ment out of this time, unless ignorantly entertained, 
must be a presumptuous questioning either of his 
knowledge or of his veracity. But we have seen 
both how variously he intimated, and even how ex- 
plicitly he declared, that his Second Coming, with 
its associate events, would take place before the 
death of some who were then living ; and also how 
clearly and abundantly the Apostles, both in their 
discourses, in their writings, and, in their lives, 
manifested a corresponding expectation. Is it then 
possible for us to avoid the inference expressed in 
the following proposition ? 

PROPOSITION V. 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, WITH ITS ASSOCI- 





ATE EVENTS, THE END OF ‘rHE WORLD, THE RESUR- 
RECTION OF THE DEAD, AND THE GENERAL JUDGMENT, 
MUST HAVE ALREADY TAKEN PLACE; AND ALL EX- 
PECTATION OF THESE EVENTS AS STILL FUTURE !S 
FORBIDDEN BY THE SCRIPTURES. 

The question of TIME determined, that of MODE 
succeeds. ‘ How have these events taken place? 
In what has consisted the fulfillment of the pre- 
dictions relating to them?” These are questions 
alike interesting and important; but they open a 
new and broad field of inquiry, into which we can 
not now enter. Let it here suffice to ascertain in 
what direction this field lies. It is needless to say 
that we shall search in vain all the volumes of his- 
tory to find any thing like a literal and outward ful- 
fillment of these predictions. Even the predic- 
tion of the end of the world or uge, which in its 
proper sense has literally come to pass, are too 
much involved in imagery to be made an excep- 
tion. It requires no argument, therefore, to es- 
tablish the following proposition as an unavoidable 
conclusion from those which have preceded. 


PROPOSITION VI. 


THE PREDICTIONS IN THE SCRIPTURES OF THE SEC- 
OND COMING OF CHRIST, THE END OF THE WORLD, 
THE RESURRECTION OF ‘THE DEAD, AND THE GENERAL 
JUDGMENT WITH ITS AWARDS, MUST BE EXPLAINED IN A 
FIGURATIVE OR SPIRITUAL, RATHER THAN A LITERAL 
SENSE, AND IN SUCH A SENSE AS ADMITS OF APPLICA- 
‘TION TO WHAT HAS A!.READY ‘TAKEN PLACE. 

Any attempt to determine the precise nature and 
character of this sense, which I should myself 
term a spiritual rather than a merely figurative 
sense, must involve a careful study of the teaching 
of the Scriptures in respect to the nature and 
characteristics of the Messianic Dispensation— 
that new and glorious kingdom which forms the 
great subject of the New Testament, and to which 
the events above named were to constitute the in- 
troduction. Let me commend this investigation to 
the studious, the thinking, and the devout, as pre- 
senting most directly the great peculiar problems 
of Christianity, those which are alike grandest in 
theory and most practical in application. Among 
the most important subsidiary inquiries are such as 
relate to the nature and significance of Oriental, 
and especially of Hebrew and prophetic imagery, 
to the design and character of our Savior’s teach- 
ing, to the nature and objects of the Apostolic 
office and of Apostolic Christianity, and to the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the several great dispen- 
sations or economies under which the world has 
been placed. 


I conclude by expressing my fullest conviction, 
my most assured belief, that the predictions of our 
Savior respecting the great events which we have 
now considered have been all fulfilled 2 the precise 
sense which he himself contemplated when he 
uttered the sublime attestation, ‘“ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but MY WORDs shall not 
pass away;” and that this is no /ower or more 
earthly sense, but the very highest, noblest, heaven- 
liest, of which those words are susceptible. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


There is one objection to the foregoing argu- 
ment, which has been already virtually answered, 
but which may yet assume prominence enough in 
the minds of some, to render it worthy of a dis- 
tinct reply. It may be thus stated: “ /¢ és true 
that the Scriptures teach a figurative Second Com- 
ing of Christ, which was near at hand when the 
Apostles wrote, and whith was connected with the 
destruction of Ferusalem,; but they also teach a 
literal Second Coming, which was more remote, and 
ts still future—a coming which will be personal 
and visible, attended with a literal end of the 
present world, an actual resurrection of the body, 
and a vistble and final judgment.” 1 have en- 
deavored to state the objection clearly and fully, in 
precise accordance with views extensively enter- 





tained, and in the very language which the advo- 
cates of these views employ. 

It is obvious that the whole burden of proof 
lies upon those who assert wo second comings of 
Christ; and | might claim the privilege of de- 
ferring all reply, until some distinct proof should 
be adduced of a second second coming. But, to 
waive this privilege, let me invite all who entertain 
this objection to unite with me in a careful and 
candid examination of its force. 

If a literal second coming of Christ is taught in 
the Scriptures, it is either taught in the same fas- 
sages that teach his figurative second coming, or in 
different passages ; for no third supposition is pos- 
sible. Let us, then, consider each of these alter- 
natives. 

I. /s the literal coming taught in the SAME PAS- 
SAGES that teach the figurative coming? This can 
only be in two ways. Either the passage must 
speak expressly of more than one future coming, or 
it must so speak of one future coming as to show 
that two are intendzd. 

1. Is there any passage in the New Testament 
(for here the Old Testament may be left out of 
view), which speaks expressly of more than one 
Suture coming of Christ? No such passage has 
ever been found. The terms for his second com- 
ing, mentioned in Prop. 1. occur only in the singular, 
and in every instance but two (where the prepo- 
sition en precedes) are expressly marked by the 
definite article, as having a particular reference. 
It is not @ coming, an appearing, a revelation; 
but the coming, the appearing, the revelation. 

2. Does any passage in the New Testament so 
speak of one future coming of Christ as to show 
that two are intended? Nothing has ever been 
pointed out in any passage, implying such a du- 
plicity of reference. We simply find in some pas- 
sages a limitation of time inconsistent with a /it- 
eral coming; joined with a boldness of scenic de- 
scription which those who ate not familiar with 
Hebtew imagery find it difficult to reconcile with a 
figurative coming. So, to obviate all difficulty, a 
theory of ¢wo comings is framed, the one to cor- 
respond with the féme, and the other with the de- 
scription. How convenient, if we might interpret 
other language with the same license! But cer- 
tainly, the figurative coming either satisfies the 
meaning of the passage when rightly interpreted, 
or does not satisfy it. If it satisfies it, what need 
can there be of supposing any literal coming? If 
it does not satisfy it, must not the limitation of 
time be false? Let us take, for an example, Matt. 
xxiv. 29—31. If these verses do not necessarily 
mean more than a figurative coming, how can they 
be said to teach a literal coming? If they do nec- 
essarily mean more than a figurative coming, how 
can the declaration, “This generation shall not 
pass till a// these things be fulfilled,” be true? 


If, then, we find it absurd to claim that the literal 
coming is taught in the same passages that teach 
the figurative coming, let us consider the second 
alternative. 

Il. Ls the literal coming taught in DIFFERENT 
PASSAGES from those which teach the figurative 
coming ? If so, it must be because the two classes 
of passages speak of events differing either in kind 
or 12 the time or place of their occurrence. For if 
the two classes of passages do not speak of events 
differing either in kind or in the time or place of their 
occurrence, what possible reason can there be for 
supposing that they are not both speaking of identi- 
cally the same events? Does the circlé of our 
knowledge embrace any events which are differ- 
ent, and yet which do not differ in either Aind, 
time, or place? Let us, then, consider each of 
these points. 


1. Do any passages that can be réferréd to a 
literal coming speak of events differing in kind from 
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those which are spoken of in passages limited in 
time to the figurative coming? What, then, are 
the events spoken of in those passages which are 
either expressly or by implication limited in time 
to the figurative coming ? 


(a) Great changes and commotions in the 
heavens. ‘The sun shall be darkened, and the 
moon shall not give her light, and the stars of 
heaven shall fall, and the powers that are in heaven 
shall be shaken,” Mark xiii. 24, 25. 

(4) “ The sea and the waves roaring,” Luke xxi. 
25. 
(c) The appearance of “the sign of the Son of 
man in heaven,” Matt. xxiv. 30. 

(2) The mourning of the tribes of the earth. 
“Then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn,” 
Matt. xxiv. 30. “And upon the earth distress of 
nations,” Luke xxi. 25. ‘“ And all kindreds of the 
earth shall wail because of him,” Rev.i.7. See 
Rev. i. 3, xxii. 10, 12. 

(¢é) The coming of Christ in clouds, with a reti- 
nue of angels, and in the glory of the Father. 
“They shall see the Son of man coming in the 
clouds of heaven, with power and great glory,” 
Matt. xxiv. 30. ‘“ Behold, he cometh with clouds,” 
Rev. i. 7. “ The Son of man shall come in the 
glory of his Father, with his angels,’’ Matt. xvi. 27- 
“When the Son of man shall come in his glory, 
and all his holy angels with him,” Matt. xxv. 31. 
For the coming referred to in the last passage, see 
the preceding part of the discourse, especially Matt. 
xxiv. 30. The very language used, “ When the 
Son of man shall come,” implies that a coming is 
here spoken of which has been before mentioned. 

(/) A great sound of a trumpet. “And he shall 
send his angels with a great sound of a trumpet.” 
Matt. xxiv. 31. “We shall not allsleep, but we 
shall all be changed; in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet 
shall sound,” 1 Cor. xv. 51,52. “ The Lord him- 
self shall descend from heaven with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of 
God,” 1 Thess. iv. 16. 

(g) The resurrection of the dead, and a corres- 
ponding change of the living. “The dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed,” 
1 Cor. xv. 52. ‘‘ The dead in Christ shall rise 
first,” 1 Thess. iv. 16. 

(k) The gathering of the saints to Christ, to be 
with him evermore. “And they shall gather to- 
gether his elect from the four winds, from one end 
of heaven to the other,” Matt. xxiv. 31. “The 
dead in Christ shall rise first: Then we which are 
alive and remain shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: 
and so shall we ever be with the Lord,” 1 Thess. 
iv. 16, 17. 

(#) The judgment of all men. “And then he 
shall reward every man according to his works,” 
Matt. xvi. 27. “Behold, I come quickly; and my 
reward is with me, to give every man according as 
his work shall be,” Rev. xxii. 12. ‘Then shall he 
sit upon the throne of his glory: And before him 
shall be gathered all nations,” Matt. xxv. 31, 32. 

(7) The end of the world. ‘When shall these 
things be? and what shall be the sign of thy com- 
ing and of the end of the world?” Matt. xxiv. 3. 
For the answer, see vv. 30, 34. “The end ot all 
things is at hand,” 1 Pet. iv. 7. 

(2) The establishment of the kingdom of heaven. 

“There be some standing here which shall not 
taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming 
inhiskingdom,” Matt. xvi. 28. “ When ye see these 
things come to pass, know ye that the kingdom of 
God is nigh at hand,” Luke xxi. 31. 

Such are the events ascribed to the figurative 
coming. What are the events differing from these 
in kind, which are ascribed to the literal coming ? 
Or what, even the slightest, intimation is there, 
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that in the one case the events are figurative, and 
in the other literal ? 


2. Does any passage in the New Testament as- 
sign to any future coming of Christ a different time 
or place from that of his figurative coming? No 
such passage has ever been found. Indeed, the 
subject of Z/ace may here be left entirely out of 
consideration. And in respect to the ‘ime of any 
future coming of Christ, we find in the New Testa- 
ment but one representation ; namely, that the 
time was near at hand, even before the death of 
some who were then living, but that the day and 
hour were known only to God. For the oft-quoted 
and misunderstood passage in 2 Thess. ii. 2, see 
Prop. 4. 

If, then, we find in the New Testament but ome 
series of events and but one time assigned to any 
future coming of Christ, what possible ground is 
there for supposing that more than one such com- 
ing is there spoken of ? What can be more un- 
scientific, or even unreasonable, than such a gra- 
tuitous supposition ? 


There is no remaining alternative for us to con- 
sider. What force, then, let me ask in conclusion, 
can possibly attach to the objection, that, “ besides 
the figurative second coming of Christ, the Scrip- 
tures also teach a literal second coming ?” 

THE END. 


FOVYS AND SORROWS. 














UR memories seem to be like a roll of pho- 
tographer’s sensitized paper, on which are 
many layers of pictures; some, recently imprinted, 
plain and clear ; the older ones underneath dimmer 
and dimmer, until the earliest ones are only shad- 
ows and bright spots. Fresh pictures are constant- 
ly imprinted through one or other of the senses, 
and it frequently happens that they are almost ex- 
actly duplicates of some old ones that have gone 
on. Then the memory holds them both up to the 
mind’s eye, and we plunge into the past and fall to 
dreaming. I find that one large element in the 
joys and sorrows I experience consists of the mem- 
ory of similar past joys and sorrows, of which the 
present circumstances remind me. If I listen to 
the music of an orchestra, or to singing, there rise 
in my mind recollections of music heard Jong ago, 
and the emotions | felt then come thronging back 
upon me. Sometimes | want to laugh, sometimes 
I feel like crying, under the influence of these old 
emotions the original causes of which are long 
since forgotten. This is why old, familiar music 
goes so straight to the heart when heard again. 
When I see a field of growing grain wave and 
shimmer in the breeze of a gentle summer day, | 
always feel the same great sadness coming upon 
me that I felt when I followed my only sister’s 
body to its grave thirty years ago. I like to look 
at the mingled flowers of the golden-rods and as- 
ters as I saunter along some old bank in the late 
summer, because I have seen them so when I was 
very happy in the years gone by. The old joy 
comes back, and I can close my eyes and feel it all 
again, fainter perhaps, but very pleasant. + The 
“odor of ripe blackberries always brings up a pic- 
ture of Indians dressed in deer-skin leggins and 
moccasins, paddling down the river by which ] 
used to play when I was young, with large baskets 
of that delicious fruit in their canoes. J see again 
their dusky forms, and feel the child’s half-fright- 
ened interest. 
* Sometimes the act I do or word I say, calls up 
old impressions and thoughts which I can remem- 
ber to have been so called up a dozen times before. 
Then it seems to me as if my thoughts had been 
traveling in a great circle and had come round to 


the point from which I started. It is almost con- 


fusing, and makes me feel sober. Man can not live | 
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entirely in the present. The past is with him al- 
ways and every-where, whether desired and recog- 
nized or not. 

If you think such a dreamy article ought to have 
a moral, I might write, Try to make good pictures 
now, so that you may enjoy them by-and-by. The 
sorrows we incur while doing right make as pleas- 
ant memories as the joys. Perhaps they are even 
sweeter, for they may tell us of how we overcame 
temptations and conquered self. F. W. S. 





MORE ABOUT ANTS. 





- O to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her 


ways, and be wise; which having no guide, 
overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the summer 
and gathereth her food in the harvest.” For a long 
time science found no example of ants which cor- 
responded closely in their habits of life with the 
above quotation; but naturalists have recently 
observed a variety of these interesting creatures 
which actually “farm it” for a living, and in fact 
more then justify the proverb. 

There is in Texas, a species of grain which forms 
the chief food of this strange variety of ant. In 
the fall when it is ripe, these ants gather it, and, 
after clearing a space of ground, by removing the 
stubble, they spread their store evenly over the 
ground to be dried by the sun. Should a rain- 
storm threaten them during the process of drying, 
they at once remove the grain to their subterranean 
galleries, where it remains until the storm is over 
and the ground is dry. It is then carried out, 
grain by grain, and evenly spread as before. This 
operation is sometimes repeated several times. 
When the harvest is ended, they lay aside a cer- 
tain part of their store, to be used for seed next 
spring, while they live on the remainder during 
the winter. On the advent of spring their season 
of labor recommences. They begin by breaking 


-the “stubborn glebe” with their powerful mandi- 


bles, going over the whole surface of the ground 
which they intend to plant, and softening the 
earth preparatory to planting. They bestow as 
much labor on each individual grain, as the Chi- 
nese do when planting their wheat. Each kernel 
is disposited in its place, until the whole field is 
evenly covered with seed. When this is accom- 
plished they establish a system of sentinels, which 
stand guard over their planted gardens, for the 
purpose of keeping off all intruders, in the shape 
of bird or beast. Indeed, they are so strong them- 
selves, and so fierce in their attacks on interlopers, 
that should a man attempt to cross the field, he 
would retreat quickly from their bites. During 
the summer the workers keep the ground well 
softened, and carefully remove all weeds that may 
grow. Nor is their vigilance relaxed in the least, 
until harvest time, when their food is once more 
gathered for their winter use. 


There is another species of ant which is native 
to Mexico, which has quite as novel a method 
of providing itself with food, as the one just 
related. It is known as the honey ant, because it 
lives on honey exclusively. 

It is an interesting feature in the political econ- 
omy of the various colonies of ants, that each de- 
partment of industry seems to have a certain class 
of members which is adapted more especially for 
performing the labor of that department. Thus in 
any colony of ants we find three kinds of workers ; 
each having a distinct sphere of usefulness. This 
principle is most curiously illustrated in the case 
of the honey ant. A few members of the colony 
have the power of enlarging themselves enormously. 
By this means they convert themselves into reser- 
voirs for holding the winter’s supply of honey. 
The few that have this faculty of enlargement re- 
main in the nest, and employ themselves entirely 
in eating the honey which is brought to them by 
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the workers. The capacity of their abdomen in- 
creases as they continue eating until it is dis- 
tended to the utmost, reaching dimensions that are 
perfectly enormous when compared with the other 
ants. When the honey, which has been thus 
stored away within the abdomens of these creatures 
is required for use, they are martyred one by one 
and the luscious fluid is eaten by the rest of the 
colony. CA. Bs 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. Worpen, EpITor. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 3, 1874. 


The time has gone forever when the sexual sub- 
ject can be shut out from public discussion. The 
press and the churches have tabooed it; but such 
affairs as the Beecher-Tilton scandal break down 
all barriers to free discussion and it becomes the talk 
of the world. We never shall have a clean world, 
nor a manly, truthful press, till the sexual subject 
and relations are opened to free discussion and dig- 
nity of thought. How shall men and women love, 
and how shall they breed immortal beings, are 
questions of infinitely more importance than poli- 
tics or the state of the money-market. 

The Beecher-Tilton affair is likely to form an 
important chapter in the Trial of Marriage, now 
pending in the Court of Higher Law. Both the 
parties who figure in the case were prominent ac- 
tors and coadjutors in the Trial of Slavery which 
culminated in the destruction of that “relic of bar- 
barism.” Now that the other “twin” has come 
up for judgment, both appear again on the scene— 
not now as Coadjutors, but as opponents. Tilton 
represents the incarnation of jealousy and the mar- 
riage spirit. Even if he should destroy Beecher 
neither he nor the cause he represents would win. 


D. G. Croly, editor of the Graphic says of the 
Beecher-Tilton matter : 

“T venture the prediction that it will be found at the 
bottom of the whole affair that Mr. Beecher held the 
sexual theory which he believes to be in advance of the 
present constitution of society, and if the facts are as 
alleged, he has fallen because of following out a higher 
law, as he supposed, than that which controls the con- 
ventions of our present society.” 

Exactly. Now why don’t Mr. Beecher step 
squarely out before the public on this Higher Law 
of sexual relation? There he would be impregna- 
ble. In all conflicts between the higher and the 
lower law, the higher law is sure to win. But what 
is the higher law of sexual relation? It is the 
law of Absolute Christianity which demands Sal- 
vation from all Sin, and recognizes no marriage 
save the marriage of its subjects to Christ; no 
love save the love of Christ that makes all be- 
lievers of “one heart and one soul.” Has Mr. 
Beecher followed ¢Azs higher law? If so he will 
stand ; if not he willfall. Whatever his past, there 
remaineth but this one thing for him to do—step 
on to that platform. 


Two very notable sayings of Christ are recorded 
in regard to adultery. The first is: 

“Whosoever looketh ona woman, to lust after her, 
hath committed adultery with her already in his heart.” 

The second, spoken to those who had brought a 
woman before him, taken in the very act of adul- 
tery, is like unto this: : 

“Let him that is without sin among you cast the first 
stone.” 


If these rules were applied to the multitudes who 





are discussing the question of Beecher’s adultery, 
beginning with accusers, editorial commentators, 
and so on down to “the least,” it is quite probable 
that, like the Pharisees and scribes of old, they 
would all have to “step down and out.” F. P. 


A WORLD TRAP. 








HE truth about the Second Coming of Christ, 

establishing it as an event connected with the 
destruction of Jerusalem, has been amply argued 
in the CrRCULAR and other publicatiors, has been 
demonstrated we might say, by Scripture testimony, 
beyond the possibility of cavil. We do not believe 
any chain of evidence on a Bible doctrine was ever 
presented so complete, comprehensive and unde- 
niable, as this relating to the Second Coming ; and 
yet the truth so presented makes no great outward 
progress in the world. There is, we can not but 
believe, a silent conviction percolating into the 
popular mind, preparing it to take a new stand on 
the subject by-and-by: but how soon we can not 
tell—the movement is a slowone. And no wonder 
that it is so; for to change as the truth demands 
in this matter, is for the world to confess that it 
has been wrong for eighteen hundred years, de- 
ceived and deluded in respect to the most important 
fact of history; it is to confess further a great 
moral delinquency in that spirit of unbelief that 
has made it deny the plain record of God; and 
again it is to strike out at one sweep all the founda- 
tions of church and state as they now exist, and 
virtually to recognize in their place the sovereignty 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. Under these circum- 
stances, in view of the tremendous consequences 
involved, it is no bad sign that the work of convic- 
tion and conversion is not a hurried one. Let 
matters take their time. 

We do not err, we think, in the opinion, that the 
truth about the Second Coming is the great issue 
under which the world is to finally break down and 
surrender to God. The Almighty has adjusted 
things in relation to this matter so as to place the 
world morally in his power. By allowing mankind 
to entrap themselves into ignorance of an event 
which they were forwarned would come “as a 
thief in the night,” and to go on tor two thousand 
years in a blank and stupid denial of it, basing all 
their religious and political systems on its supposed 
non-existence ; then by meeting them with an ex- 
posé of the fact, such as to bring to light the enor- 
mous falsehood they have built upon ;—the Lord by 
these means is prepared to bring to bear on the 
collective conscience of the world, a power of con- 
viction and reproof that must in the end melt it, 
hard as it is, in humiliation. There is no escape: 
this destiny is before the world, as sure as there is 
truth in mathematics. The great collective man is 
justas amenable to truth as the individual man, and 
it will judge and condemn him as effectually as the 
merest school-boy, if it can be applied on a propor- 
tionate scale. And in the facts about the Second 
Coming, the Lord has evidently fixed a trap large 
enough to spring upon mankind in general, and 
bring the whole Gentile world under a confession 
of error and perversity of judgment through un- 
belief, before God. 


THE RECORD OF THE BEECHERS. 


SHOWING HOW NEAR THEY CAME TO. BEING 
CONVERTED TO PERFECTIONISM. 

R. LYMAN BEECHER and his children 
D have been very influential in forming the reli- 
gious opinions of this country. Probably no other 
family has been so universally popular and respected 
as religious thinkers and teachers. The father and 
sons have been pastors of leading churches and 
teachers in theological schools, and both sons and 


; daughters have written and published much, so that 





, its modern date. 


for at least seventy years that family has been 
weaving its thoughts and opinions into the religious 
beliefs of the nation. Dr. Beecher was himself a 
man who, while he had a sound respect for the faith 
and opinions of the great men who had gone be- 
fore him, had also a considerable independence of 
thought which led him to adopt new views from 
time to time, but in a very cautious, conservative 
way. Among other new doctrines, that of Perfec- 
tionism seems to have engaged the attention of the 
family for a considerable period. In Dr. Beecher’s 
published correspondence we find a circular letter 
written by various members of the family in 1836, 
in which they offer their advice to George Beecher, 
who, it seems, was inclined to adopt the belief that 
it is possible to live without sinning. Charles 
Beecher writes: ‘‘ Brother George’s perfectionism 
is a curious matter, and lies in a nut-shell. Thata 
Christian can be perfect is evident, else God com- 
mands impossibilities. Whether they ever are or 
not, who can decide? Does a man think himself 
perfect? Amen, I hope he is not mistaken. So 
long as he behaves well, let him pass for immacu- 
late. If he does not behave properly, he deceives 
himself. If you ask, ‘ Have I attained?’ I say, Ask 
God. The more you try to decide, and the nearer 
you come to an affirmative, the more probable it is 
you are deceived. The heart is deceitful ; who 
can know it ?” 

And Henry Ward writes this with almost pater- 
nal sagacity and foresight: “ As to perfectionism, 
I am not greatly troubled with the fact of it in my- 
self, or the doctrine of it in you; for I feel sure 
that if you give yourself time and prayer you will 
settle down right, whatever the right may be ; and 
I rejoice, on this account, that your judgment has 
led you to forbear publishing, because, after we 
have published, if we don’t hit exactly right, there 
is a vehement temptation of to advance, but 
rather to nurse and defend our published views.” 

Nine years later, in 1845, Dr. Beecher delivered 
an address in Boston, which led some of the Per- 
fectionists of that time to claim him as a convert. 


Thereupon the Dr. published a defence in the 
N. Y. Evangelist, in which he says: 

“Since my return from New England, I perceive 
that I am reported in the Boston Morning 
Chronicle as having said in an address in Mount 
Vernon church, ‘that a good many persons in 
Lane Seminary, and others, had lately found by 
happy experience, the blessings of sanctification 
by simple faith in Christ; and that I myself had 
begun to enjoy it, though so late in life.’ 


From the Boston Recorder, anda number of cor- 
respondents, I learn also that the Perfectionists 
claim me as favoring their peculiar views ; and that 
preachers of that class are proclaiming from the 
pulpit my conversion ; and that some of my friends 
are perplexed, and the churches troubled. 

My general reply to these misrepresentations is, 
that they are untounded and the result of mistake, 
no change having taken place in my views of Per- 
fection, only that | regard it with more sorrow and 
regret the longer I witness its tendency and results. 

But the very serious aspect of the charge upon 
me, makes it proper that I should give a more par- 
ticular reply. 1 remark, then; 

I. That the ordinary correctness of hasty steno- 
graphic reports, giving in five minutes snatches of 
a discourse an hour in length, and that too during 
the race of anniversary reports, is not sufficient to 


| authenticate such a charge, and authorize belief. 


II. The term sanctification, if I had used it at all, 
would, in me, be no indication of Perfectionism. I 
have all my days used it to mean, not perfection, 
but progressive holiness, growth in grace; and the 
laws of exposition allow me my immemorial mean- 
ing of that term. But sanctification, as used by 
Perfectionists, indicates a sudden and perfect con- 
summation of Christian character: and to attach 
their technical meaning to the term would be a 
gross misrepresentation. They mean Perfection 
by sanctification, but I mean no such thing. 

111. The claim that in my address I recognized 
Perfectionism with favor, is utterly improbable. 1 
have been its opponent from the commencement of 
When several young men came 


to us with Perfectionist arguments and newspapers 
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for our edification, I lectured and published on the 
subject, and these lectures still constitute a part of 
my theological course. Now, “old men,” says 
President Edwards, “are exceedingly unapt to 
change ;” and I am not only old, but have also lec- 
tured and published upon this subject. 

IV. There has been nothing in the experience of 
the young men to afford the least material for the 
Perfectionist experience I am said to have given. 
I attended their morning prayer-meeting for months, 
and heard their exhortations, prayers and experi- 
ences. I gave them counsel and warning against 
epidemic delusions in general, and Perfectionism in 
particular ; and there was no delusion. The great- 
er number of those interested were from among the 
most mature in age, mental culture and holiness. 
Their experience was intelligent and scriptural, 
conscientious and tender ; in their conceptions of 
the moral! law, and of their want of conformity to 
it, it was just; their penitential sorrow for sin was 
deep, and their confessions much more frequent 
and emphatic than before; their views of their 
moral impotency, arising from sinful imperfection, 
were clear and unequivocal; their sense of their 
dependence upon strength derived from Christ, was 
prominent in their experience, and efficacious in 
hope, and humble boldness, and in intense desire, 
and high resolve and vigorous endeavor to serve 
him, attended by a cheerful resignation, and a full- 
ness of grateful love such as the world gives not, 
and can not take away. It was nota brief excite- 
ment of animal feeling, or flash of heated imagina- 
tion, or even a transient happy, holy frame; but a 
full-hearted peace, as if Christ had manifested him- 
self in them, and he and the Father had come unto 
them, and taken up their abode with them. 

I am now prepared to answer some of the ques- 
tions proposed to me by newspapers and letters 
from friends. 

1. Have you changed your views at all, upon the 
subject of Oberlin Perfection? Only to regard it 
with increasing sorrow, as I see my anticipations 
fulfilled in its tendencies and results. 

2. Have you any new notions of sanctification ? 
Only to revive the o/d notion, which, with too 
many, has fallen into oblivion. 

3. Did you, in Boston, give a series of directions 
for the attainment of perfect sanctification? No. 
But I gave directions for growth in grace, such as 
I gave forty years ago, nearly verbatim, and have 
repeated in preaching and conversation a thousand 
times since. 

4. Do you hold to the sudden attainment of a 
definite amount of sanctification, beyond which 
there is no diminution of the power of sin, or in- 
crease of holiness, except through the enlarged 
capacities of the soul? No! No! No! 

5. How near to Perfection do you think a Chris- 
tian may arrive in this life? So near as to bea 
very happy and useful man, with room enough for 
confession of sin, and upward and onward move- 
ment; such an one, as, if all the church were such, 
would make her terrible as an army with banners, 
and if the whole world were such, would make it 
very peaceful and happy. 


To my brethren in the ministry and the churches, 
I would say, Be not deceived nor soon shaken in 
mind, nor troubled, as if I were moved from the 
foundation of the apostles, or the Puritan Con- 
fessions. For besides what I have here written, I 
assure you that no leaven of Perfectionism has 
entered my head or heart; that no leaning that 
way exists in any of the Faculty or students of 
Lane Seminary, or in our families, or in the several 
churches under our care. 


In The Perfectionist of 1845, we find the tollow- 
ing sprightly comments by J. H. N. on the above 
emphatic disclaimer of Dr. Beecher : 


To our apprehension, Dr. Beecher’s original ad- 
vance into the neighborhood of Perfectionism, and 
his present retreat, indicate that he and ihe whole 
orthodox church with him, have been musing in 
their hearts on the subject of holiness, and are 
under more or less conviction that a new standard 
of experience truly derived from the primitive gos- 
pel is rising before them. It is impossible that 
men educated to reason, should turn their attention 
to the biblical argument on which Perfectionism 
rests, without secretly feeling its force. But it is 
not impossible that men who feel its force, should 
nevertheless maintain their allegiance to opposing 
public opinion. In such cases of conflict between 
inward movings and the necessity of outward ap- 
pearances, we might expect just what we see in the 
affair before us, 77z., an attempt to keep the new 
wine of gospel truth in the old bottles of orthodox 
creeds. We think that at the Boston meeting 





Dr. Beecher’s bottles leaked. But it will be seen 
how well he has mended them since. He says he 
has preached what he preached at Boston, these 
forty years! and he brings out the Presbyterian 
confession of faith and shows that it can be 
stretched far enough to hold the whole of his doctrine 
of sanctification ! How natural is all this to a man 
in his circumstances! Truth works within and 
bursts out, but it must be proved not to be mew 
truth; it must be kept within the old standards 
and examples. This may be done for awhile ; but 
by-and-by the old bottles will burst utterly. We 
know that God has given to the world ew truth 
on the subject of holiness, and truth which, when 
it is fairly evolved, can not be kept in the old creeds. 
And we know too, that this new and uncontroll- 
able truth has gained a lodgement in the under- 
standing and conscience of the churches of this 
country, and sooner or later will revolutionize or 
destroy them. * * * * * * 

This “backing out” saves the Doctor’s ortho- 
doxy, by sacrificing his consistency. On the one 
hand he admits that he spoke of “some of the 
most mature and most intelligent of the students,” 
at Lane Seminary, as having “enjoyed a fu//-hearted 
peace, as if Christ had manifested himself in them. 
and he and the Father had come unto them and 
taken up their abode with them ;” and on the other 
hand, he describes these same persons as_ having 
‘pungent and scriptural conceptions of their want of 
conformity to the moral law, and unusually deep 
penitential sorrow for sin.” “ Their confessions of 
sin, he says, were never more frequent and emphat- 
ic, and their consciousness of their sinful imper- 
fection is more clear and unequivocal than ever.” 
Now if a “full-hearted peace.” such as the in- 
dwelling of Christ and his Father gives, can co-ex- 
ist with the consciousness of continued sin, then the 
Doctor’s testimony is consistent. But is not sin 
an act of the heart, and a very uncomfortable act 
too? and is not penitential sorrow also an act of 
the heart? Here then, according to the Doctor’s 
account, are two distressing movements of the 
heart (or at least one distressing movement, v7z. 
sin—and one sorrowful movement, v7z. repentance), 
going on in the heart simultaneously with “a /2//- 
hearted peace! To conceive of a man’s sinning, 
and at the same time repenting of that same sinning, 
is puzzling enough; but the idea of sinning, re- 
penting and “full-hearted peace,” all coiled up 
together in one heart, is darker than transcendent- 
alism ; and when we are further called upon to 
combine in our thoughts continued sinning and re- 
penting, not only with “full-hearted peace,” but 
with the indwelling of the Godhead, the Father 
and the Son, the absurdity reaches its climax, and 
puts on the crown of blasphemy ! 

We would ask Dr. Beecher—Is it desirable ( sup- 
posing it were possible ) that a person continuing in 
sin, should have “a full-hearted peace?” is it safe ? 
is it not antinomianly dangerous ? is it not making 
‘ peace where there is no peace?” Can it be supposed 
that the Father and the Son, in the glory of their 
holiness, are capable of countenancing by their fa- 
vorable presence, ‘a full-hearted peace” co-exist- 
ing in the same heart with a consciousness of still- 
committed sin ? 

We are not quite satisfied that this new version 
of what the Doctor said, is not in some measure an 
after-thought, brought out to propitiate the mur- 
muring clergy. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is 
probably a fair representative of her father, and her 
writings may be taken as exponents of the senti- 
ments which are in vogue at Lane Seminary. The 
tone of an article lately published by Mrs Stowe, 
agrees entirely with the version which the Chronicle 
yave of Dr. Beecher’s testimony. but not at all 
with the inconsistent appendix which has now ap- 
peared. 

We confess, however, that we have never relied 
much on Dr. Beecher’ Perfectionism, and are not 
disposed to make any great account of what he 
said at the Boston meeting. He probably yielded 
himself unguardedly for a moment to sympathy 
with Bible-simplicity, and to the advancing 
spirit of the times; but he recovered his loyalty to 
sin, as soon as he heard the outcry of the heresy- 
hunters. That affair should not be laid up against 
him by the churches. 

The article by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe re- 
fered to above, is very interesting as showing the 
state of feeling in Dr. Beecher’s family, but we 
must delay its publication until next week as there 
are some other matters to present in the same con- 
nection. 
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have and enjoy them. By giving yourself up to any 
beautiful sensation however small, you more than 
double it. Every time you touch good and enjoy 
it, you touch God. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

—The horticulturists exhibit some new seedling 
raspberries that promise well. 

—A manure-spreader, manufactured by Thorn- 
bury, McGinnis & Co., of Woodstock. Virginia. is 
occasionally heard rattling over the meadows. It 
spreads quite evenly and satisfactorily lime, plaster, 
bone-dust, and other fine fertilizers. 

—The potato beetle doesn’t frighten the agri- 
culturists much yet. Paris green makes the fellow 
quiet. H.J.S. talks about him very much as he 
does about quack and other pests that get into his 
field, affirming that labor and painstaking will de- 
stroy one and all. 


—When we first settled in this State, all the 
‘*power” we had was that at the old saw-mill 
owned by Mr. Burt. It proved to be a good nest- 
egg, for we now own here, four water-powers, which 
combined, would be about one hundred “horse ;” 
seven boilers, the combined capacity of which is 
two hundred and fifteen “horse,” and six steam- 
engines amounting to sixty-seven “horse.” We 
have also at Wallingford another boiler, and a 
water-power variously estimated at from one hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred horse-power. 


—Annie, while busy at the Seminary the other 
day, suddenly heard a loud clattering below stairs, 
and on going down to ascertain the cause found 
that one of our young colts, on seeing Cornelius, 
who has charge of them, enter the building, had fol- 
lowed him in and was taking a cool survey of the 
photograph gallery. 


_ Fuly 27.—It isn’t the first of May, but it is 
“moving-day.” Dead property of any kind is 
contrary to the genius of Communism, consequent- 
ly the upper recitation-room at the Seminary, which 
has lain idle fora number of months, having caught 
the attention of the dormitory committee, has heen 
converted into bed-rooms, neat and attractive ; and 
to-day we see the stalwart moving-man, conveying 
chairs, tables, bureaus and various personal effects 
to these new chambers. Across the passage is a 
suite of apartments which have long been occupied 
as sleeping-rooms, and for nearer neighbors we 
have the dentist next door, and the taxidermist 
overhead, and the parrot awaiting its doom. 


—For the last two years several squirrels have 
made their home on our lawn, sporting among the 
evergreens as freely and blithely as in a sequestered 
wood, or chattering fearlessly to each other on the 
low boughs of the apple trees, even when we may 
be sitting just beneath. And one sultry afternoon 
as N. was lying under the shade of a tree, in most 
contemplative mood, suddenly two of the little 
creatures broke unceremoniously into his solitude. 
Dropping from the branches of the tree above him 
and scampering about for a time, the saucy fellows 
next ran over his body two or three times / and then 
hetook themselves again to the tree where they sat 
for awhile directly over his head and peered at 
him defiantly. But, alas! the squirrels though 
picturesque, are prone to mischief, ruining the 
thatching of the summer-house, besides doing 
other damage ; so, like the “ birds of Killingworth,” 
they are doomed by our landscape-man to speedy 
extermination. 


—Among our recent visitors was a gentleman 
who lately visited Niagara for the first time, 
where, being in an economical frame of mind, he 


started round to see the sights ;- but a wary 


Collect all the mites of real happiness that you | hackman stopping him, plead that times were dull, 
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and he would drive him to all the principal places 
for two dollars. Our friend being short of time 
yielded to the solicitation. He was scarcely well 
seated in the carriage before a stop was made at a 
bridge, where he found he had to pay a toll of one 
dollar and a-half; and soon another bridge was 
reached, at which the toll demanded, was seventy- 
five cents. At the next bridge he paid off the 
hackman leaving him to pay his own toll back. 
By the strictest economy, four hours at Niagara 
Falls only cost him six dollars. Others it is said, 
do not come off so cheaply. 

Apropos of Niagara Falls, it is claimed that, two 
years ago, a dog was washed by the rapids at Ni- 
agara on to a ledge, where he has been fed ever 
since by food let over from a precipice. The only 
point from which this “solitaire” can be “inter- 
viewed ” is on a bridge close by, and here the curi- 
ous pay fifty cents to see a dog Weare not able 
to give the exact distance from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, but it might be ascertained by measuring 
from the falls to the dog. 


The Coming Apple-Crop.—During the early part 
of the season the prospect in regard to the coming 
apple-crop, especially on our own grounds, was 
quite fluttering; but a recent inspection of some of 
our principal orchards has somewhat changed our 
anticipation. Fully one-half of the fruit that set 
has dropped off, its loss being caused apparently 
by the puncture of insects; doubtless that of the 
curculio and the apple-moth. The nearly half- 
grown apples continue to drop, and though some 
varieties have a fair show of fruit left on the trees, 
others have but few remaining. We hear the same 
complaint from other parts of the country, of the 
fruit dropping badly, so that, judging from present 
indications, the anticipated large apple-crop will 
not be so great as to glut the market next fall with 
good winter apples. However, in a country like 
this, aboundig in orchards, we can scarcely fail 
of a supply, though the price of winter apples may 
range higher than in average seasons. H. T. 


—Self-praise, we know, goes but little ways, and 
we hasten to say that, though this column is edited 
by a woman, the men occasionally furnish an item. 
The following is from the masculine side of the 
house: 


Who has not noticed the habit women have of } 


sharply scrutinizing each other’s dress? They 
inventory one another in a minute from bonnet to 
shoes, even while engaged in friendly chat. 
Walking on Broadway you will often see two ladies 
approach each other with a cold stare, and as soon 
as they have passed, each thinking this a favorable 
opportunity to inspect the back of the other, both 
turn their heads for that purpose, while flashes of 
searching jealousy dart from their eyes. When 
we see our women in their short dresses and panta- 
lettes subjected to such a scrutiny from the fash- 
ionables who visit us, we feel sure the time is 
coming when they will be honored for their heroism 


fashion. 


of being odd which is the strength of fashion. 
Many sensible women who wear paniers and 
chignons hate them, but do not dare to leave 
them off because everybody else wears them, and 
they would be stared at. Our women not only 
brave this, but also have to bear part of the odium 
which attaches to the short dress from the slatternly 
appearance of some would-be reformers who are 
occasionally seen going about the country with 
wilted pantalettes and a general lanky look. By- 


and-by women at large will be glad that some of | 
their sisters have had courage to set a good | 


example. 


—One feature of our life is rather different from 
the ordinary: this is, that almost any one among 





‘ ‘ | one of a gi ic city with n ks. 
in breaking out from the bondage to dress and gigantic city with many par 
Our women consent to be odd. to dress | 


diffe:ently from other women; and it is the fear Reece: Somes tap sagens 


us, besides faithfully fulfilling the duties allotted 
him, can have leisure to pursue any branch of art 
or science to which he is most attracted. If “‘ variety 
is the spice of life,” Communism will not be found 
without flavor. Here is C., acting as book-keeper 
and pay-master for the agricultural department, and 
having charge of the poultry and young horses, who 
has yet become quite an accomplished taxidermist, 
gracing many a nook in our house with the work of 
his hands. V., superintendent of the coal-yard 
and the heating-department, from the head-quarters 
of which radiates comfort to every room in the 


the creation or study of the beautiful in one form 
or another, and the Muses, democratic goddesses 
that they are, gild the lives of the most practical. 


| You will see the housewife, who appeared to have 
| scarcely an idea above her pots and kettles, steal 





house, has found time to make a thorough-going | 


study of entomology, and has a goodly number of 
small cabinets filled with spiked martyrs to science. 
Just ask him the name of any flying or crawling 
thing, and he will give you an appallingly scientific 
answer as to the variety, species, or genus to 
which it belongs, with as much fluency as you can 
enumerate your most intimate friends. H.and W. 
are all alive with love of botany ; and though each 
fills an important office, one being head-farmer and 
the other school-teacher and proof-reader, yet a 
well-filled herbarium of carefully-preserved speci- 
mens grows up under their zeal, as quietly and un- 
consciously to others, as did the palace of Alad- 
din. J. is a master-machinist who superintends 
at the shop, yet in odd times he has built a tele- 
scope and finds solace in viewing the fixed stars, the 
distant planets, the moons of Jupiter, and rings of 
Saturn. He was quite a show-man during the fly- 
ing visit of the latecomet. C. hasa neat cabinet of 
minerals. He is eloquent in mineralogy, very en- 
thusiastic about zodlogy, and a practical chemist. 
Then there is G. who hasa perfect passion for chemi- 
cal laboratories—never quite himself without one. 
Druggists will do well to send us genuine articles, 
as adulterations will be speedily detected by him. A 
composition of Verditer can not be made to 
pass for Paris green when he is around. This dark 
room in the garret was fitted up by T. Let us 
look at the various things here and see if we can 
guess what he is interested in. Oh, there are so 
many of them we have not time to tell you all and 
must let it go till next time. 

—The hills which bound our eastern and western 
horizon curve gracefully toward each other at the 
south, until they meet and form a long oval valley, 
closed on three sides. The soil is fertile and well 
cultivated to the tops of the hills. A more pleasant 
ride of eighteen miles 1 do not know than the one 
four of us took on Sunday. We drove up the East 
Hill and along its brow until we came to the head 
of the valley. The road was hilly, winding, and 
skirted at intervals with woods. The variety ot 
pleasant rural landscapes that opened upon us as 
we drove along, gave us invitations that we could 
not refuse, to stop and enjoy. Wild flowers 
and ripe berries grew in profusion by the roadside. 
From one point looking toward the north, towns 
and villages seemed so close together as to remind 
At the 
head of the valley, limestone strata crop out ab- 
At the Cascades we took 
our dinner under the shelving rocks, and watched 
the Oneida Creek bounding gracefully down from 
ledge to ledge: Here unexpectedly we met another 
party from our house, and we had our little picnic 
together. We had- forgotten to bring salt, and 
they had forgotten forks, so we made common stock 
and partook of the dinner with the sharpened appe- 
tite of a nine-mile ride. Back homeward by the 
way of ithe West Hills we drove in company, four 
light wagons, stopping here and there along the 
road, to point out to each other the views we most 
enjoyed. 


—It is very fortunate we are not all alike in our 


| tastes; we shouldn’t get half so much entertain- 


ment out of each other if we were. Most people 
have an innate propensity for ornamentation—for 








an hour in the afternoon to spend in braiding hair- 
flowers or in making shell picture-frames; the 
machinist who has toiled at his lathe all day gives 
the evening to the mounting and classifying of in- 
sects; the farmer, turning from the practicalities of 
crops and subsoiling, takes his microscope and tend- 
erly analyzes some new species of lichen he has found 
in the swamp; one has a feachant for drawing, 
another for music; but here is a young lady whose 
taste for ornamental work takes a form altogether 
unique. Hanging on the wall in the South Sitting- 
Room is a specimen of her handicraft. It is an 
immense cornucopia, overflowing with artificial 
flowers and grasses. At the first sight you suppose 
the frame to be covered with shells of many hues ; 
but on drawing nearer you laugh outright at the 
conglomerate which meets your eye. One would 
think that some little girl had scattered the contents 
of her pocket upon the puttied surface, and these 
are, in fact, Isabel’s mementoes of her childhood. 
How the little valueless trinkets bring to mind 
that innocent period! There are two hundred and ¥ 
fifteen pieces, not including the varieties of glass 
marbles and buttons. Here is the pewter spoon, 
cracked and lusterless, which belonged to the tea- 
set; here a tiny work-basket, just fit for a doll; 
an old pen-knife, a broken side-comb, a brass 
thimble, a doll’s face, china images, coins in silver 
and copper, a crochet-needle, an attar of rose 
bottle, a fairy’s cup and saucer, and a chain are 
among the oddities here represented. Although 
none of these things are beautiful by themselves, 
massed and arranged as they are they produce an 
admirable effect. 


—Our veterinary surgeon Dr. Gottlieb called 
professionally yesterday just at night. He is still 
a young man, but has had a thorough medical edu- 
cation in Europe both as a physician and veterin- 
ary surgeon. It was very interesting to see him 
examine his equine patients. 

“What is the matter with this horse, doctor?” we 
asked, “he has a slight cough.” The doctor glanced 
athim. ‘His salivary glands are swollen; See!” 
and as he touched them, the animalwinced. ‘“ You 
will be so kind as to give him,” etc. Another one 
has been lame for a month and no one has been 
able to say where the difficulty is. We drove into 
the pasture, and the lame horse trotted past us. 
“Lame in the shoulder, low down,” was the in- 
stant verdict; ‘doubtless a rupture of a small 
muscle.” And so on with several more ailing beasts. 
The doctor has been our family veterinary sur- 
geon for two or three years, and the results of his 
labors have been very gratifying. Horses are so 
delicate, they have such a multitude of maladies, 
and yet are so unable to describe their symptoms 
that even a trained surgeon must have fine instinct 
to place his hand at once on the sore spot. 


JOPPIANA. 


A NATURAL BAROMETER. 

UR western outlook at Joppa sweeps over the 

long way of the Lake, and in ordinary states 
of the atmosphere there is a considerable segment 
of the horizon in which no land can be seen. But 
it is wonderful to note how this sky-line varies with 
the weather. When the mercury is rising into the 
“ fair” region, the points of land on the right and 
left of the open segment begin to lengthen, trees 
and little islands show themselves here and there, 
making the sky-line ragged; and at length in the 
very fairest times, a dark line of land can be seen 
on the whole horizon. On the other hand, as the 








mercury descends and rainy weather comes on, the 
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middle islands utd trees disappear, the points right 
and left recede, and what had seemed continuous 
lnhd breaks up into islands. These variations are 
caused, we suppose, by the changes in the refract- 
ing powet of the atmosphere. In fine weather the 
air attains its greatest density and then the light- 
rays are most bent, bringing to view objects that 
are really below the horizon, while in rainy weath- 
éf, thé air being lighter, refraction diminishes, and 
objects that aré really below the horizon, sink out 
of sight. By careful study of these variations our 
folks at Joppa may furnish themselves with a weath- 
er-indicator as good as any barometer. 


[ They keep a “visitor’s register” at Joppa, and 
occasionally somebody fills a page of it with jour- 
nal. One of the girls vents her hen-pecking in- 
stinct as follows :] 

“No one need to be told on entering our cottage 
this morning that men had been keeping house here 
for the last few days. See the dusty floor! See 
the broom in the corner, not hung up! Look at 
the beds! every quilt is askew! and the pillows ! 
why, they are nothing but shapeless heaps! But 
the greatest sight of all is the pantry. O mercy! 
just See this mess of mouldy bread and mouldy 
cake, and sour berries! And, bless us, what is 
there in this can! it looks like a little white kitten, 
$0 downy and soft! pshaw ! it is nothing but fungus 
on the cheese! O, what looking shelves! when 
have théy seen any water! The dish-towels, alas, 
what a sight to behold! They have been used to 
‘just wipe off the stove a little’ one would think. 
Notwithstanding, une of the men said on hearing 
us storm, that he had ‘spent ¢wo hours every day 
in housekeeping,’ and he ‘thought things looked 
about up to the mark!’ But he also said he had 
come to the conclusion, on the whole, that * women 
are wonderfully handy to have about the house !’” 


[We abstract two or three more items from the 
“ Register.”’] 

“We ‘built wiser than we knew’ when we called 
our place at Fish Creek, Joppa. It is really a sea- 
port. A steamboat comes up here which could 
find its way through river and canal to Lake Onta- 
rid, and from there through the great outlet of our in- 
land waters, the St. Lawrence, into the ocean ; and 
we might go from here to ancient Joppa by steam 
navigation, and indeed, round the globe, disem- 
barking where we set out, at the mouth of our 
delightful Fish Creek. Ancient Joppa was the port 
of Jerusalem ; from which it was north-west and ona 
sandy soil. This port of our Jerusalem is north-west 
from O. C. nd ona s.indy soil, but it is only one-third 
as fat from its city, and the journey is made on the 
swift-gliding car, instead of the mule or camel.” 

“FE. S. B. who has been poisoned with ivy, tried 
the effect of applying the juice of a plant which 
grows about here called celendine, and the result 
has been all that can be desired. This plant be- 
longs to the poppy family (vide Webster) and is 
very juicy. Our neighbor, Mr. S., told E. S. B. of 
the qualities of the plant. The under side of the 





leaf in water looks like silver, from which it is some- | 


times called silver plant.” 


IN THE WOODS. 


Ill. 

ASWELL’S camp, where we stopped over 
night, was a dwelling of very humble preten- 
sions. Of its architectural design one may geta 
clear idea by laying a barn door flat on the ground, 
and then raising one cornét about five feet high. 
Pile cedar limbs against the open sides, and your 
house is built; only we had big pieces of bark in- 
stead of a barn door. We soon had a fire blazing 
in front of the high corner, and the Captain went 
to making bread, while the rest were hunting around 
in the deepening twilight for firewood to last through 








the night. About 9 Pp. M. we squatted around the 
fire, and ate our frugal supper of bread-and-butter 
and tea without sugar, drank from a pail cover and 
a section of an old fruit-can found on the premises. 
One pack had been left back at Joc’s to be brought 
the next day, and almost every thing we wanted 
seemed to be in it. About ten o’clock we retired 
for the night. This we accomplished by pulling 
off our boots and getting into slippers, wrapping 
our blankets around us and thrusting our heads 
into the apex of the acute angle made by the roof 
and the ground, with our feet stretched out toward 
the fire. Presently Captain W. and the veracious 
author of the Trapper’s Guide became engaged ap- 
parently in working up material for another book. 
In the course of an hour I got drowsy; a confused 
murmur about “big buck—jumped fifteen feet— 
fat old doe—by George sir, a monstrous great 
black bear”—sounded in my ears for a time, and 
then I slept. About three in the morning I awoke 
thoroughly chilled. Crawling out of my nest I re- 
plenished the fire and lay down beside it till day- 
break. Nota particularly healthy operation for a 
fever-and-ague-threatened man any where but in 
the woods. 

Owing to the delay consequent on bringing for- 
ward the remainder of our baggage, and the rain, 
we concluded not to start for the “long stillwater” 
till the next day. About noon, as it did not rain 
very hard, Mr. S., our legislator, and I, went a-fish- 
ing. It took us about two hours to get wet through, 
and in the meantime Mr. S. caught a couple of 
magnificent trout. I captured only chubs which 
were of course thrown back. Returning to camp 
we partly dried our clothes, and as the rain seemed 
over we started again. This time we tried the 
rapids. Just as we reached them it began to rain 
once more. The water was not over two feet deep, 
but as the river is wide, the only way to hit the 
best holes is to wade. Accordingly we waded care- 
fully up stream for an hour or so, fishing in every 
eddy and deep hole. The luck ‘had now changed. 
I caught one six-inch trout. Mr.S. not so many. 
As the results were not particularly exciting, and 
we were by this time thoroughly wet, we turned 
about and fished down stream to where we left the 
boat. On reaching camp we partly dried our 
clothes again, ate supper and went to bed. Several 
more boughs had been thrown against the sides of 
the shanty, so that the second night passed very 
comfortably. 

The next morning the rain still continued to fall, 
but we determined to push on to the “long still- 
water” and the Captain’s old camp, rain or no rain. 
After breakfast we repacked our baskets so as to 
leave nothing behind this time, bade adieu to camp 
Caswell, and started out. The trees and bushes 
were dripping wet, the rain still poured dowu, and 
our way was unmarked by trailorblaze. 1 had about 
forty pounds in my basket, and I felt a little top 
heavy. The legislator had two fish baskets loaded 
with flour, tied about his neck with a pocket hand- 
kerchief, and something else in his hands. Luckily 
he is a patient man. The way those baskets gam- 
boled about his person as we scrambled alohg 
through the underbrush, over rocks and logs, and 
through alder swamps, would have driven some 
men frantic. 

At length, after three hours’ tramp, we arrived 
at the foot of the “stillwater.” Here the Captain 
kept a small boat securely hidden away. It was 
brought into the woods in pieces and put together 
onthe river. Another boat belonging to a Mr. 
Barry was found near by. ‘The two crafts landed 
us, after an hour’s rowing, at our final camping 
ground. Here we found a nice shanty, built up on 
the sides and back with logs; with a fire-place in 
front, tables and benches made from boards hewn 
out with an axe, some huge frying-pans and other 
camp furniture, a cold spring near by, and every 





thing handy but wood. The birch had all Leen cut 
off near the camp by successive parties of hunters, 
and we were obliged to go six or eight rods after it. 
The rain was over at last. We built a fire, dried 
off a little, and then all started for the river to 
catch fish tor supper. In about an hour we caught 
enough, among us, for a square meal tor five hun- 
gry men, with some left over for breakfast. K. 





TRACTION ENGINES OR ROA D-LOCO- 
MOTIVES. 





REVIOUS to this trialat Wolverhampton in 

1871, a trial was made with one of these engines 
in 1868, under the supervision of General Morin, di- 
rector of the French Conservatoire I mpérial des Arts- 
et-Metiers, in which the engine “ La Ville de Sen- 
lis” of fourteen (nominal) horse-power, drew a load 
of about eighty gross tons over an undulating 
road a distance of nearly eight miles, without the 
slightest apparent slip of the driving-wheels, and 
with an average consumption of 4.40 pounds of 
coal per horse-power per hour. This same engine, 
which is owned by the Messrs. F. Lalloute & Co., 
beet-sugar manufacturers of Beaurain, France, had 
during the season, drawn in a single day nearly one 
hundred tons of beets two and a-half miles, making 
four journeys and back, or twenty miles a day, re- 
quiring but three men to manage the engine and 
train. 

But few of these locomotives have as yet been 
introduced into this country, but where they have 
been tried they seem to have given satisfaction. 
From among other testimonials we select one from 
G. W. Dick, Esq., of Ross, Ohio. 

“ We have used our Engine (a 6h. p.) for almost all 
possible purposes ; on the gravel road; for drawing logs 
out of the wood; for threshing grain; and are now 
hauling pork in the streets of Cincinnati, over a bowlder 
pavement. 

“On the macadamized road we draw from Hamilton to 
Venice, including wagons. 25,000 Ibs. of coal at one 
load—a distance of eleven miles. For logs in the wo-d 
she is unequalled; we detatch the Engine from the 
wagon, and roll the tree onto the wagon, an inch at a 
time if we choose, and hold it there—a feat that horse- 
power will not perform. All who see her at this are 
amazed at the power we possess, and say she seems a 
thing of life. 

“We drew a tree of an average girth of over 7 feet 
and 734 feet in length from our timber, about four miles 
distant, and we calculate it weighed eight tons or more. 

““We have threshed nearly 40,000 bushels of grain 
with her since harvest, and have found no place that we 
were unable to reach, no matter what the grade or how 
deep the mud. Her facility for taking herself and 
thresher away, makes her a great favorite with the far- 
mers, who have been bored with hitching their horses to 
a heavy steam engine, and spoiling them with the over 
load. Our greatest gain is in time, moving from place to 
place. In five minutes after the last sheaf is through, we 
are on the road ; and we once moved 600 feet, and were 
threshing again in ten minutes from the time the last 
sheaf was through at the last place [bya watch held on us 
by a friend.]” 

We will now give a synopsis of a report read 
before the Polytechnic Club of the American In- 
stitute by. Prof. R. H. Thurston on the trial of 
road-locomotives Oct. Ist, 1872, at South Orange, 
N. 5. 

“ Reviewing the experiments on the Aveling & Porter 
road-locomotives and steam road-roller, we may make a 
brief résumé of the facts developed, thus : 

1. A traction engine may be so constructed as to be 
capable of being easily and rapidly manceuvred on the 


common road and in the midst of any ordinary obstruc- 
tions. 

2. Such an engine may be placed in the hands of the 
average mechanic, or even of an intelligent youth of 
16, with confidence that he will quickly acquire, under 
instruction, the requisite knowledge and skill in its 
preservation and management. 

3. An engine weighing rather more than five tons may 
be turned continuously in a circle of eighteen fret radius 
without difficulty and without slipping either driving- 
wheel, even on rough ground, and may be turned in a 
roadway of a width but slightly greater than the length 
of the locomotive, by proper manceuvering. 
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4. A road-locomotive, weighing five tons, four cwt., 
has heen constructed, which is capable of drawing, on a 
good road, more than 23,000 pounds up the almost un- 
exampled grade of 533 feet to the mile at the rate of 
four miles an hour. 

5. Such a locomotive may be made, under similar con- 
ditions, to draw a load of more than 63,000 pounds up a 
hill rising 225 feet to the mile, at the rate of two miles 
per hour, doing the work of more than twenty horses. 

6. The action of the traction engine upon the road is 
beneficial, even when exerting its maximum power, 
while, with horses, the injury to the road-bed is very 
noticeable. 

7. The coéfficient of traction is, with such heavily 
laden and roughly made wagons as were used at South 
Orange, and under the circumstances noted not far from 
four fer centum on a well-made macadamized road. 

8. The amount of fuel of good quality used, may be 
reckoned at less than 500 pounds per day, where the en- 
gine is a considerable part of the time heavily loaded, 
and, during the remaining time, running light. It may 
be considered without probability of serious error, that 
during the trials at South Orange, Engine No. 2 per- 
formed pretty nearly an average day’s work.” * - 

Working Time.—The working time of a horse is 
usually considered to be eight hours per day for dray 
horses, and less for carriage horses. The dray horse 
which is kept in harness eight hours per day, is usually 
standing unworked a considerable proportion of this 
time while his load is handled, and also during one-half, 
usually, of the remaining time, his vehicle is drawn un- 
ioaded. The horses of the Third Avenue street rail- 
road, in New York City, are worked less than six hours 
per day, and are given one day in seven, as a day of 
rest. ‘This is about equal to the working time of horses 
and cattle crossing our Western plains with moderate 
loads. 

The steam-engine requires no such careful limitation 
of working time. It can work twenty-four hours unin- 
terruptedly as readily as a single hour. Ten hours a 
day would be, in most cases, made the daily working 
time of a road-locomotive, the period being determined 
by the proper length of the working day of the driver, 
rather than by the capabilities of the machine. 

The working time of the traction engine may therefore 
be stated to be, ordinarily, twenty per centum greater 
than that of the dray horse, and to be capable of indefi- 
nite extension when required. 

The loss of working time by the horse through ill- 
ness, at the farriery, etc., and that lost by the locomotive 
in the repair shop, are proper subjects for comparison, 
but it is difficult to determine them in the absence of 
reliable data. We may estimate these losses as equally 
affecting the two motors, with a probability that the 
correction of any error in such estimate may make a 
change favorable to the locomotive. 

First Cost.—Comparing the first cost and running ex- 
penses of steam and of horse power, we may work from 
tolerably well established data. The list price of the 
Aveling & Porter roau-locomotive, experimented with at 
South Orange, is, delivered in New York, about $4,000. 

The average cost of horses purchased by the Third 
Avenue Railroad in New York city, is now $157.50, and it 
would require more than twenty such horses to pull the 
load of the traction engine, while an addition of twenty- 
five per cent. must be made for the greater length of the 
working day of the locomotive. Twenty-five such horses 
would have a first cost of $3.937.50, to which must be ad- 
ded the large item of cost of harness. 

The first cost of steam and of horse power is, therefore, 
nearly equal, the difference being in favor of steam, \eav- 
ing, also, on the side of the engine, the immense advan- 
tage arising from its ability to work longer hours when re- 
quired, and indefinitely. The interests on these first 
costs also nearly balance each other. 

Running Expenses—The running expenses of the 
locomotive consist of cost of attendance, of fuel, oil and 
repairs and of depreciation in value with use; those of 
horse power are attendance, food, stabling, sickness and 
depreciation with age. 

The cost of attendance upon the one engine and the 
twenty-five horses may be taken at $939 and $3,130, re- 
spectively, assuming each driver of the latter to be able 
to manage asix-horse team. The engine driver receives 
three dollars per day and the other men two dollars 
and a-half, and there are 313 working days in the year. 

The cost of fuel, oil, and incidentals, excluding repairs 
of the engine and its depreciation, may be averaged at 
$900 per year. in the vicinity of New York. This is 
somewhat higher than the cost of similar items on rail- 
road-locomotives in New York State. 

The cost of repairs and depreciation has been thus far 
so small at South Orange, that it could not be estimat- 
ed, but for the life of the engine, it will be likely to aver- 
age something less than fifteen per cent. of the first cost, 
or, in this case, $600 per annum. This we arrive at by 
an examination of railroad locomotive expenses, as 
officially reported. 

The total annual expense, therefore, of the traction en- 
gine referred to may be reckoned at $2,439, as a maximum 
fisure, including cost of attendance. A similar estimate 
will give, for the annual expense of keeping one horse, 
very exactly $300, excluding attendance. In the year 
1870, 10,315 horses in the State of New York cost tor 
stabling, feeding, repairs to harness and shoes, etc., 
according to the official statements, $3,182,838.24, or 
$308.56 eachanimal. From this is to be deducted about 
eight dollars per head, for receipts from sales of horses, 





leaving for annual expenses, say, $300 per horse. The 
expense account, excluding attendance, would be, for 
twenty-five horse, $7,500, as against $1,500 for a similar 
amount of steam power, and, including attendance, $10, 
500, as against $2,439. 

Referring once more to the expense account of the 
Third Avenue Railroad, we find it working more eco- 
nomically than the average as given above. This com- 
pany employs an immense number of horses, buys its 
supplies in large quantities, taking advantage of the 
market, and is able to do much better than could any 
individual or smaller capitalists. The following data 
were kindly furnished by Mr. Chas. S. Arthur: 


Average first cost of horses, per head, . ‘ $157 50 
Average price obtained when sold (34 years later), 65 00 
Cost of stabling, general expenses and incidentals, 180 00 
Total annual expense, including depreciation, 206 43 
Add to the above the cost of harness (not stated), say, 3 00 


The total annual cost of horse power, for comparison, 
25 x $209. 43=-$5,235. 75, to which we add $3,130 for 
drivers, and we make a total cost per year of $8,365. 75, 
the total to be compared with $2,439 annual expense of 
the road locomotive capable of doing an equal amount 
of work. 

The expense account when doing heavy work on the 
common road, under the described conditions, by steam 
power, is therefore less than 25 fer centum of the aver- 
age cost of horse power, as deduced from the total ex- 
pense of such power in New York State, while 7f we 
take for comparison the lowest estimate that we can find 
data for in our whole country. we still find the cost of 
steam power to be but 29 per centum of the expense of 
horses. 

We may state the fact in another way: @ steam trac- 
tion engine, capable of doing the work of 25 horses, may 
be purchased and worked at as little expense as a team of 
six or eight horses. 


One objection generally made to the introduction 
of road-locomotives is the frightening of horses. 
This has been found in actual experience to be but 
a temporary and insignificant inconvenience, espec- 
ially if pains be taken to allow horses to come in- 
to actual contact with the engines, and thus find 
them harmless. A horse soon loses all sense of 
fear if he can once be allowed to quietly approach 
and smell of the object which alarms him. The 
constant use of horses in drawing steam fire-en- 
gines and in other circumstances where they are in 
daily contact, as it were, with such machinery, as 
for example the elevated railroad in New York 
city, all go to show that this evil is more imaginary 
than real. Hostile legislating, popular prejudice 
and municipal laws may for a time prevent the 
rapid introduction of the traction engine; but 
sooner or later the great economical advantages of 
these machines over animal power, their freedom 
from liability to become disabled by epidemic dis- 
eases, their reliability under all circumstances will 
surely overcome all opposition and award them 
their true place in the great world of labor. 


G. E. C. 


THE NEWS. 





The postal-car difficulty between the Government 
and certain railroads, seems likely to be settled one way 
or another before long. The president of the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore railroad, has notified 
the Postal Department that his road will, on and after 
the rst of August, discontinue the hauling of postal cars 
on their line. It seems likely that this will be made a 
test case as no other road is involved in the present trial 
but others are known to be in sympathy with the move- 
ment, and will act according to the result. 


The new five per cent. U. S. Government loan has 
been offered in open market, with quite gratifying re- 
sults. The London house of Rothschild through their 
agents August Belmont & Co., and Messrs. J. and 
W. Seligman & Co. of London have taken forty-five 
millions at par, paying in gold or five-twenty bonds. 
These firms receive one-quarter of one per cent com- 
mission and pay all expenses. They also made a con- 
ditional bid for the remaining one hundred and twenty- 
two millions at the same rate with six months’ option, 
which has been accepted by Secretary Bristow. 


The Carlists, not satisfied with shooting their own 
countrymen when captured on the battlefield, are com- 
mitting excesses against certain natives of Germany, 
who appeal to their own Government for aid and 
protection. And not in vain. The belligerent parties 


in Spain are notified that instant reparation is required 
‘ 





for all damage to German citizens. And moreover, the 
French Government has been informed, unofficially as 
yet, that if France fails to act stringently against the 
Carlists, in regard to allowing them to use French terri- 
tory as a base uf operations, a German fleet will be sent 
to the Spanish coast, and Germany will see that the 
rights of mankind are protected from this band of cut- 
throats. 


There is an active movement in some parts of New 
England and elsewhere, against the steam-whistle nui- 
sance. On complaint of certain persons before the 
Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners, the matter of 
steam-whistles on locomotives, has been carefully con- 
sidered, and it is found that the necessity of steam- 
whistles on railroads has been much overrated and 
abused ; that other less noisy methods of signaling are 
practicable, and it is recommended “ that the whistle be 
disused within the city limits of Boston and other 
crowded neighborhoods on the line, except in the strictly 
necessary management of freight-trains, and as a signal 
of danger.” This isa move in the right direction, and 
we hope it will be universally adopted. 


The Beecher-Tilton scandal took a new turn on 
Tuesday, July 28. Ona complaint from W. J. Gaynor, 
a law reporter on the staff of the Brooklyn Argus, Mr. 
Tilton was arrested on a charge of publishing a false 
and malicious libel against the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. Mr. Tilton took the matter quite coolly and 
was allowed to remain without bail at his own house, on 
his own recognizance, he giving his word to appear the 
next day before Judge Reilly with his bondsman, and 
answer the charge. Mr. Gaynor claims to have acted 
without the knowledge of either Beecher or Tilton and 
for the purpose of having the matter brought before a 
tribunal competent to bring out the whole truth in re- 
gard to this complex affair. At present the case is 
pretty much one of “ You did,” and “I didn’t,” with 
rather more documentary evidence on the “ You did” 
side than the other. 


The present season might well be called an Era of 
Floods. Closely following the Mill-River disaster and 
the flood in the mountains near Middlefield, Mass., we 
hear ot a terrible disaster to the town of Azagra, in Mo- 
ravia, Turkey. Nearly the entire town was over- 
whelmed by a sudden rise in the mountain stream. 
From Nevada we hear of tempests and floods; and now 
Pittsburgh and Alleghany city are visited by a fatal del- 
uge. At about half-past six on Sunday evening, two 
immense black clouds were seen approaching the city 
from opposite points of the compass, north-east and 
south-west. Meeting directly over the amphitheater 
formed by the hills around the two cities, a perfect del- 
uge of water was poured on to the wretched inhabitants 
below, sweeping away houses, bridges and human beings, 
by the score, in one wild mass of death and destruction, 
In less than five minutes after this water-spout had 
burst, more than one hundred people of all ages were 
swept away, the water having risen twenty feet in a few 
minutes.—The greatest destruction seems to have been 
in Alleghany City and its suburbs. Many of the streets 
are built in gullies or ravines which extend from the 
river backward up the hills. These natural water- 
courses were almost immediately converted into vast 
raging torrents twenty feet deep, sweeping every thing 
clean before them into the river below. In many cases 
there was absolutely no chance for the inmates of the 
houses to escape, the rush of water was so sudden and 
violent. The loss of life is variously estimated. Over 
one hundred bodies have already been found, and a 
large number are yet reported as missing. The loss of 
property is estimated at about one million dollars. The 
two cities, Pittsburg and Alleghany City, are taking en- 
ergetic measures to relieve the suffering, and over twen- 
ty thousand dollars have already been contributed for 
this purpose. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Hairiet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 
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